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that in the minds of the orthodox Hindus the carrying
of Jj^eir sick to the river is ... reckoned as a higher
and a stronger duty than the seeking of means for their
recovery.    Their reasoning on this head is very simple.
' Life and  death/ say they, * are in  the hands of the
gods ;  but  the  carrying of the sick to the river  lies
entirely in our hands ;  therefore we must first do our
duty, let the doom of the sick be as the gods determine.'
Such being the state of the minds of the natives, the
scene which next follows is highly affecting.   No sooner
do  the  practitioners pronounce the case of a  Hindu
patient to be hopeless, than the members of his family,
assisted by their neighbours, begin with all haste and
precaution to make preparations for taking him to the
river.    These preparations consist  in bringing in that
wretched imitation of a couch, called a khat, for the
dead, and, if it be night, a number of torches, in sending
for the old and experienced persons, and in giving a
general notice throughout the neighbourhood.    In the
mean  time the  friends of the  sick  watch with  great
diligence and anxiety over the progress of the disease ;
but, alas! not because they care so much for his death
as for his dying at home.   When the necessary prepara-
tions a*e made, a piece of cloth, the worst and dirtiest
on the patient's bed, is spread over the couch on which
he is to be carried, and then he himself is placed upon
it.   Now is presented the most moving part of the scene.
All the relatives of the sick man, the females in particu-
lar, who, of course, are not allowed to go out of doors,
gather round his couch, beat their breasts and foreheads ;
some go to clasp their dying friend with their arms ;
others, in the height of grief, fall flat on the ground ;
whilst all raise a noise, the shrillest that can be imagined.
From the midst of this most distressing scene the sick